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ABSTRACT 

This chapter addresses the role of action research in 
projects that link literacy education and cultural action in 
peripheral rural areas. These programs aim to improve the living 
conditions of a population without destroying its cultural heritage 
or way of life. Action research begins with three broad questions: In 
what terms do local people pose questions of development, change, 
preservation, and revi tal izat i on of their cultural heritage? By what 
means other than individuals' linguistic competence or school 
performance can literacy facts and issues be interpreted? Finally, 
what plans have local individuals, groups, and communities formulated 
to resist the destructuring of their community? Variables common to 
literacy education and the cultural context include the 
infrastructure of communication, the written culture, and social 
organization and cultural policies (including education). Literacy 
education should reflect diversity, complexity, and even conflicting 
cultural backgrounds and should demonstrate how differing cultures 
can connect, instead of enforcing linguistic unity as a means of 
access to "normality." Action research in literacy education centers 
on the quest for knowledge, action focused on social change, and 
education focused on the development of new relationships. The 
process of cultural action research is rooted in the community and is 
only possible with the participation of persons who have practical 
knowledge of the local culture. The outcome of this action research 
is a common cultural capital, a process of collective cultural 
development measured not by individuals' instrumental abilities but 
by improvement in local living conditions and cultural preservation. 
(LP) 
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THREE INITIAL QUESTIONS 

The theme of this study - literacy in rural areas - immediately suggests an 
assertion rather than a question. At least three types of arguments immediately 
militate in favour of educational intervention in rural areas. 

The First Argument 

The first is spontaneous, even reflexive: the association of rural areas with 
illiteracy, or its modern version, functional illiteracy, is still a widely-held cliche. 
Homo rusticus is seen as beingby his very nature the opposite of homo academicus. 
From the point of view of the tourist or the poet or the ecologist, rural people 
must be preserved for their picturesqueness, their homely frankness, their 
simple common sense. But from the "progressive" standpoint, they are an 
anachronistic minority who need to be retrained. We are told that rural popula- 
tions must "evolve". Static, buidensome (because heavily subsidized by the rest 
of society), they would gain in mobility and autonomy if they could be trained 
"up to standard" as they say in France. They would understand better why the 
local school and the local post office have to be closed, and the farms, and the co- 
ops. It seems that the battle against functional illiteracy must be won for the sake 
of modernity. 

A Second Argument 

A second argument takes the first further but reaches an analogous conclu- 
sion. Its style, however, is more technocratic. Its proponents start from the same 
premise, the crisis in rural life, but instead of accepting the negative 
consequences for local populations, as though the disappearance of their 
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communities were inevitable, they look for local and regional solutions. The 
politicians and the planners have changed their tune since rural residents 
started their protests, and since the appearance of a trend toward repopula- 
tion of small towns in many regions. 

In Europe, reform of the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) would tend to 
halt the exodus to the cities and lead to specialization of regional economic 
vocations. 1 One of the key buzzwords is "structural reconversion" of regional 
economies. This implies a change in outlook, skills and essential services, 
with retraining required for the entire active population. It would be selective 
retraining: vocational or professional for the few and reintegration, basic 
education or "functional literacy education" (to use the North American 
expression) for the many, to adapt them to new working conditions, new 
methods of territorial management, even (in some cases) new forms of social 
assistance. 

The objective is no longer simply to teach rural people to read and write, or 
to improve an obsolete school background. Rather it is to teach them to adapt 
to plans for making unproductive land productive (at best) or if this is 
impossible at least the site of subsidized projects. The search for formulas 
tailored to fit training needs would constitute an acceptable project. 

A Third Argument 

The third argument is more technical: training in rural areas ought to be 
tailored to local needs, since we know from experience that monolithic, 
centralized programs work poorly in the country. Traditional educational 
services are often difficult of access, decentralization is expensive, qualified 
personnel are few and far between, "motivation" cannot be taken for granted, 
programs are not well adapted to local realities. 

For marketers of training programs(and training is one of the rare growth 
sectors in this period of recession), experimenting with training strategies 
adapted to rural areas carries the promise of both improving supply and 
finding new ways to stimulate demand. So here again the argument is in 
favour of educational intervention in rural areas, even though the rural 
population itself seems to be a marginal concern. The expectation is that this 
intervention will be an opportunity to test new communication technologies, 
to observe distance education and independent learning in operation, to 
produce new training tools. 2 The out-of-date rural life is to be a stimulus to 
modernity, and vice versa! 

These three complementary schools of thought, favourable to educational 
intervention in rural areas, have at least two things in common: they see rural 
life very much from the outside, as anomic, or at least problematical, and they 
have a prejudice in favour of training that amounts to blind faith in its magic 
• ability to solve a wide range of critical, even desperate, problems. 
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Our Action Research Perspective 

Our study of literacy and cultural action in rural areas will take an opposite 
approach to that of the three positions described above (which fail to conceal a 
patronizing, authoritarian attitude to rural residents). It will make a clear 
distinction between its approach and that of "anti-illiteracy campaigns" and 
training programs externally imposed (which exist primarily to serve the 
agencies and professionals that provide them). Three broad questions will 
orient our action research perspective: 

1. In what terms do the local people themselves pose the questions of shortfall, 
development, cultural change, preservation and revitalization of cultural 
heritage (in the anthropological sense)? Are such questions asked at all? How 
large does regional "illiteracy" loom in the thinking of rural communities and 
residents? 

The important thing here is to construct an interpretation of the rural world 
that takes into account first and foremost its own reading of its own reality, that 
finds out what it knows, that accepts its word as legitimate, and above all that 
considers its plans as the shared goal of outside research and local action. If these 
conditions were met, a joint process of research and action can be constructed, 
without the parasitical intervention of a questionnaire and a questioner. 
This is the basis for the study's entirely positive attitude to the facts, questions 
and practices of "literacy" in rural areas. It will seek to determine in what terms 
and with what means communities communicate inside their immediate en- 
vironment but also in a broader context. It will not measure literacy levels or 
estimate the extent of functional illiteracy in rural populations. Let us leave that 
to the social sciences and the merchandisers of teaching aids. 

2. The second question is implicit in the first. It is heuristic. How are we to 
apprehend literacy facts and issues in rural areas if not in the specialized terms 
of individuals' linguistic competence or school performance results? 

The usual handling of literacy questions is normative: it reflects the ideologi- 
cal standards of the school or organization that defines them (a social service, a 
business, a s'ocational training program, a charitable organization, etc.). The 
aim of our study will be to situate literacy questions within a broader cultural 
environment, to phrase them as problems of communication and social organi- 
zation rather than a social pathology. We will try to understand them in terms of 
their social and territorial context, their local history and their cultural/ 
intercultural community. In short, their daily life. 

So the problems facing us are conceptual and methodological. A way must be 
found to enlarge the scope of the questions (to include cultural and sociocultural 
factors) without losing sight of their object (literacy) or undermining their ability 
to generate action (cultural action strategies). 

3. The main question concerns action. What plans have local individuals, groups 
and communities formulated to resist the destructuring of their community? 
What cultural strategies have they implemented to try to recreate their ac- 
customed environment? What changes in their interactions have they made to 
transform marginalization (which may be self-imposed), exile, subsistence and 
even death (or suicide) into new forms of co-operation, education, production, 
interaction? With what results? 

If we are not to lose sight of practical literacy strategies, we must avoid 
parcelling them out into self-sufficient activities, unrelated to the context 
where they appeared and the ends for which they were designed. Political, 
economic and social organization initiatives are not independent of the 
cultural dynamics that make them possible, legitimize them or reject them. In 
the same way, educational initiatives cannot be restricted to segmented train- 
ing programs. 
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From a categorized vision of educational or cultural action we move on to a 
territorial vision, necessarily focused on the community and not the individual or 
the category. We must define the concept of "rural area" and of "literacy pro- 
grams": two open, experimental realities that professionals, whether they be- 
long to the community or not, cannot hope to construct by themselves. Thi s is the 
aim of our study. Once its terms have been defined, we will go on to explain the 
"method", more appropriately referred to as the "action-research process". 



LITERACY 



The Meaning of "Literacy" 

Usually what is meant by literacy education is the process of giving adults a 
basic education, which means that at a minimum, "literate" adults can read, 
write and count. Literacy is evaluated as an individual skill, corresponding to 
external criteria, generally based on school norms. In many countries the focus 
on this skill has given rise to universal basic education programs, which are 
generally unrelated to the sociocultural contexts in which they operate. 

Literacy education is also identified as a socio-educational service designed 
for "problem" individuals or groups. Massive campaigns have been mounted to 
"fight illiteracy". At a time of growing marginalization of unemployment, 
illiteracy is the object of training policies designed to reintegrate people both 
socially and vocationally. 

There are many other accepted meanings of this concept, 3 but most often it is 
defined as an educational intervention aimed at making up psycho-social 
shortcomings. We want to apprehend the facts of literacy differently. A 
terminological difficulty in French, which also exists in certain other languages, 
does create difficulties, however. 

In French the word "illettrisme" [functional illiteracy] has been introduced to 
designate (and create) a fact of modern life in postindustrial areas more 
accurately than did the older term "analphabetisme" [illiteracy]. 4 But there is no 
word in French that can be considered the positive counterpart in French for 
"illettrisme": "lettrisme" designates a particular literary school, and "letlre" 
used to mean someone erudite or cultivated but is now old-fashioned. 

To convey the idea of familiarity with the written language and its usages, 
and more generally the means of communication in this postindustrial era, we 
have only the English term "literacy", which we translate into French as 
"alphab^tisme". The English word has the advantage of more cultural connota- 
tions than the French (which is too narrowly concerned with language) and also 
of evoking a very abundant corpus of multidisciplinary knowledge, going far 
beyond the purely pedagogical. Based on a British tradition in the humanities, 
we model our understanding of the facts of literacy, exemplified by Jack Goody 
and Richard Hoggart in particular, to name just the best known. 5 
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In short, literacy is everything to do with the written word. "Functional" 
literacy may be understood as the ability to cope solely with the reading and 
writing demanded in everyday situations or in certain specialized contexts, but 
it is an expression with so many meanings that in this study it will be avoided. In 
our computerized society, the concept of literacy must necessarily include the 
use of communication technologies, but it must also mean access to information 
and to the means of making use of it. These uses cannot be separated from the 
sociopolitical context of which they are a part. 

Four Important Variables 

What major variables are common to the complex facts of literacy education 
within their social environment? We will examine at least four in this study: the 
infrastructure of the means of communication, the written culture, the social 
organization and cultural policies (including education). 

Every region has its own unique blend of means of communication that make 
up its infrastructural and technological environment: roads, telephone service, 
postal service, radio stations, television stations, newspapers, libraries, schools, 
cultural industries, theatres, resource centres, etc. Outlying rural areas are the 
least well equipped in means of communication. When these are present, are 
they used? What comes into the area? What form does communication take: 
unidirectional? consumption only? with feedback? How do messages circulate 
in the small town or village? using what medium? in what language? how often? 
Who is "out of the loop"? 

It is definitely important to know the structures, intensities, directions and 
subjects of information exchange, the zones of silence, the broken networks, if 
we are to understand a territory's scope of literacy education, its potential for 
expression and information, its independence, its risk of isolation. For example, 
it is significant that the threat of closing a post office in a village can provoke a 
bigger and louder protest from the residents than the closure of a mine or a fish- 
processing plant. The establishment of a radio station in the minority language 
can be decisive in setting a linguistic minority, apparently threatened with 
assimilation, and on the road to literacy and social organization. 6 

Without adequate means of communication in rural areas, without schools, 
services or cultural industries, a rural population risks forced emigration or loss 
of literacy. 7 But a shortage of cultural infrastructures and facilities does not 
always have destabilizing consequences. Cut off from these resources a com- 
munity may in fact stiffen its resistance and initiate its own cultural activities, 
sometimes'underground if the context is one of prohibitions and repression: 
hedge school, clandestine printing press, "bush telegraph", etc. 8 

The need and desire for self-expression, information and human interchange 
via the written word refer to a written culture. Among individuals (some or all), 
this culture takes the form not only of technical skill in processing information 
but above all of a cultural habitus 9 of interaction with the written word. This 
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transmit and in any form of expression psychoanalysts s *" ve 1 Y^fnnP 
hiddeTlanguage, the unconscious (whether individual or collects), which one 
can earn S de ode through analysis. Literacy may be considered as the 
sem otTc p ocess of playing with the codes to deconstruct and reconstruct 
meantgs P and strategist Communication. It is a game ^^^^ 
soecialists In the pragmatic perspective of everyday communication, each 
pa Sant learns a cerLn number of the rules of the game and applies them 
drying to modify the rules or introduce new ones is the ob,ective of cultural 

^ wla^ are looking for, then, is evidence of experiments in literacy educa- 
tion tha allow for this plurality of codes and media in the facts of communica- 
tion ■ S ^spXn word of course, theatre, gesture, dance, music, combinations 
oHhese We are interested in these codes and media not as art forms but a 
channels of communication and interchange in real and open sociocultural 
contexts, to open, transform and reconstruct. 15 

Ideological Plurality 

We have referred to the plurality of media seeking this plurality in ^both the 
message and the meaning. If the meaning of a message can be decoded within 
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common meaning. There is then, a consensus of meaning based upon a 
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ine Literacy education (basic education) is also viewed as the imparting ot these 
coUective meanings, blended with the concept of identity or national cultural 
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result in agreement by atavistic intuition than it is a reflection of a dominant 
d o bgy, strengthened" by the legitimacy granted to it by the social groups ha 
are its advocates and by the institutions which impart and give value to this 
ideology (among others national education institutions which more o ten > than 
not control private education), the mass media and in some countries, the 
cL c or he single governing party. In this kind of unitary system, or in one 
Sat has become unitary because of the minimization, integration and outright 
eradication of different/dissident/antagonistic cultural expresses, there is no 
other choice but to conform or to be excluded, to be welcomed or to remain/ 
become illiterate. This is the dual logic of the associative ideology of a common 

me Manyrural literacy initiatives also tend to embrace these common meanings 
They So so for the sake of the local community, source of a unitary territorial 
ideology or for the sake of progress, or for the global village of planetary 
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with the negative consequences this implies in terms of culture and national 
language, health, morality and public safety (a characteristically North Ameri- 
can problem). It is still embraced by government organizations seekmg to 
"optimize" communications with the public through an "easy language" and by 
private enterprises wishing to market their services more effectively and reduce 

their losses. . 

All of which proves just how diverse and divergent the aims of literacy 
education actually are. There appears to be a consensus of public opinion on the 
extent of illiteracy and its dangers, on the need for literacy programs and on the 
urgent need to ensure minimum literacy training for everyone. We have moved 
rapidly from proclamations of universal literacy entitelement to the recognition 
of the'need for illiteracy eradication and universal literacy training. 

This explains our reluctance to associate ourselves with mass communication 
mechanisms and our desire to focus on independent actions, on the goals 
identified by local communities. This also explains our global view of local 
cultural action, quite different from sectoral training activities that target 
specific groups quite aside from local/regional cultures. 

ACTION RESEARCH 

We view our research activities involving literacy education as an integral 
part of the literacy and cultural action process, and as continuing education 
initiatives This series of activities and initiatives in which a great many 
individuals and agencies are involved can be grouped into three categories: 
research focused on the quest for knowledge; action focused on social change; 
and education focused on an initiation to new relationships. These functions are 
not separate, but rather complementary and integrated. 

This is the reason whv we speak of literacy education strategies, rather than 
of methodologv as is done in scientific field. We speak of taking a realistic, 
pragmatic approach to action research where the goal, as on the battlefield, is to 
win We must reflect upon and organize cultural action by working with those 
involved in the field and by considering all of the parameters, relying on science 
as policy, on intuition and on art. The strategies must be reinvented and revised 
for each context. The approach to the game is never the same, unlike medieval 
tournaments where strict rules were the order of the day, or the traditional 
education context which consists of controlling the largest possible number of 
parameters in order to apply a method with little variation. 

In terms of local action, research becomes another means of communication 
and feedback through writings, seminars, publications and distance interac- 
tions. Research involves examining, explaining and comparing local prac- 
tices, informing others about them and forging a .letwork of exchanges and 
solidarity. The aim is to impart to those outside this network the knowledge, 
experiences, projects and claims which seem to lack legitimacy and therefore 
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distinguish more clearly between the peripheral regions. We will attempt to do 
just this in the following pages. 

Why the Rural Areas 

Our initial motivation is heuristic. We wanted to examine literacy education 
within a social context and within a physical/technical environment (this refers 
to Marx's mode of capitalistic production: the relationship of the technical 
means of production to the society) according to the concept (borrowed from J. 
Goody 5 ) of communication relations. The rural environment appears to lend 
itself well to such an approach. Hypothetically, factors such as distance, 
isolation and lack of equipment are critical; states of crisis and radical social 
change also justified the interest shown in cultural and educational actions, 
since the latter were supposed to better represent current history and invent, at 
least in the mind and in words, collective solutions to these states of anomia. 

The rural environment seemed particularly well suited for studying com- 
munity literacy strategies, using a global or holistic or integrated local develop- 
ment approach. The village, the parish and the local community have relatively 
independent histories that justify a priori taking a global approach to the local 
territory. The goal was to discover the local territory through experimentation 
with new linkages and through the expression of new messages or suggestion 
of new ways of living life at this rural level, with more autonomy and greater 
participation and effectiveness. 

Our second motivation was to discover the possible Utopian dimension to the 
rural environment. Cultural action, literacy and popular education programs 
must, if they are to break new ground 26 and blend the old with the new, move 
from the realm of reality to that of desire, if only to represent more dramatically 
the desolation felt by many moribund populations. 27 They must seek out with 
renewed vigour, an all-encompassing alternative to isolation, to programmed 
waste, to despair and to anthropocentric nihilism as well as to nostalgic ways of 
restoring original values and glory. 28 

The rural environment can offer better living conditions, housing and cre- 
ative work for the post-modern era, given its isolation from the periphery of 
major movements and the general hubbub. To do this, the rural environment 
must be recreated. It is not enough to pretend to resuscitate them. Old identities 
will have to come to terms with ideas, issues and newly arrived people in order 
to invent new territories, ones that are far more fluid and adaptable than the old 
ones that died off because they were closed to the outside world. 

This undertaking will involve radical changes to the old order, to founda- 
tions, to social organizations, and to power structures. Above all, it will 
involve a mental metamorphosis (which will be accomplished with the help of 
technologies, of course, and which will generate a new pedagogy). These 
changes can be perceived as literacy education action which today we identify 
with local cultural/intercultural action. This vision of literacy education is not 
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ss zs^zs^*" - the results obtained: 

THE RURAL CONCEPT 
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ding of the 'rurality' as it » «™^^^ wha t it lacks in comparison to 
instead of defining the rural world J rural ace as a particular 
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use of space and social life..." And further: 

"More than a distinct bio-physical environment, the contemporary rurality 
presents three specific attributes. First, a human, ecological cultural and 
historical patrimony of high value, which is also a certain way of life Second an 
intimate knowledge of the land, the territory, which creates an identity. Lastly, a 
strong community spirit or solidarity which builds a society of mutual knowl- 
edge." 19 

UNDERSTANDING THE MEANING OF "RURAL" 

The rural environment is often perceived as a series of bucolic images set 
against a backdrop of economic crisis, conservation projects and ecological 
disasters, an idyllic place to take a vacation in contrast to the urban environ- 
ment The image is also one of regional cultures and languages threatened by 
the culture of the masses, by the aging of the population, or by a cultural 
drain" The old cliche of the illiterate, rural peasant invariably springs to mind 
In my research on earlier literacy education initiatives in rural areas, 1 
discovered almost invariably that these peripheral areas presented many prob- 
lems when it came to implementing literacy programs. 

On the one hand, research showed that the population was generally under- 
educated and read very little (with the exception of regional or local news- 
papers On the other hand, expanding cultural and continuing education 
services in rural areas was found to be a difficult and costly process. The rural 
environment was often described as a barrier to the extension of basic education 
services Consequently, it was also an environment in which services better 
geared to local needs could be tested. The goal, however, remained the provi- 
sion of educational programs. And in order to import specialized services, the 
application methods or mechanisms had to be developed at the local level. 

My next encounter with the issue of literacy education in rural areas was my 
participation in an international conference on this subjects The main conclu- 
sions drawn from this conference included that literacy aducation and the rural 
environment had become separate entities, and a so-called global approach to 
various local issues helped to recreate a kind of unity in rural development 
actions Moreover, literacy education and the rural environment had joined 
together once again (at least ideologically) in the will to launch a rural, quasi- 
corporate rural literacy movement, with technologies forming part of the overall 

package. , . . . 

This conference enriched my understanding of the rural environment b> 
introducing me to concepts such as multi and intercultural, local community- 
based development and an holistic approach to literary issues dissociated from 
educational systems. It confirmed the need to set aside any kind of sectarian oi 
corporate vision of literacy education and to focus on local development (or the 
resistance to underdevelopment) in terms of cultural/intercultural action,* 
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"functional", but necessarily creative literacy education 

A third reason for the search for alternate but ^ ft 

practices in \£^V^« spea, of technological 

■progressive', or socialist or even p .,„„,, h( , ri t al! e. Or we speak of 
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;r 6 "c' To, t Sf£2LS& agencies and „, probers o, 
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i imi i iiitia Jiu" ' ''' T 

certain death? , referring to intellectual weakness. How is it 

"° OnS agate « ™ «• W *al with pain ar.d sorrow on a broad sc..,. ^ 

The search for solutions to the most impo = 
eries, the gathering point fo, h,W «« , ^essTrtty have to invent using 
men," that no longer exists, one which they will ne. «»r y 
.heirdifferentlanguagesan J^^J^^L.^^ 
XtuTr^n— « -stance, solidarity, imagination and creativity. 
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